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bisher as a friend of Desmond in London in 1*572, ad-
vised Cecil that the O'Neils would move to the north
unless a strong hand took hold. This was in January.
In March the army was moving westward toward Lime-
rick and Winter's squadron was rounding the head-
lands of Kerry.
Sir William was by this time a veteran naval officer.
By 1559 he was an admiral in Elizabeth's service, and
he stands apart from both Frobisher and the west coun-
try sea dogs in that he was never either a corsair or a
slaver. In 1559 he had received orders to invest the
French forces in the Clyde, but to deny any commission
from his Queen. His fourteen vessels proceeded across
the bows of the anchored Frenchmen off Burntisland,
and, declining to stop and give an account of himself
when ordered, the French fired into him. Winter at
once defended himself, captured guns, stores, and ships,
and expressed amazement at being attacked by a friendly
power. An officer so very much after Elizabeth's heart
had no need to voyage in search of distant laurels.
He seems to have been an excellent public servant. Cecil
wrote from Scotland to the Queen that "of Mr. Win-
ter all men speak so well I need not mention him."
Attached to the court, Winter was rarely out of em-
ployment. He had money to invest and took shares in
the Cathay Company. Pastor Wolfall in Meta Incog-
nita preached a sermon at "Winter's Furnace." Winter
himself, in 1568, was organising and commanding a
fleet of ships with money, powder, and arms for Prince
Conde at Rochelle. In 1576 Elizabeth held Dutch ships
in English ports. The Prince of Orange retaliated by
seizing the English merchant ships in the Scheldt. The
Queen, unable to comprehend why her allies should be
bewildered at treachery when she practised it, and in-
capable of enduring it herself, sent Sir William Winter
to get the valuable argosy released. Winter must have